GLORIOUS DUST? 
By Norma Patterson 


Harzsor Home stood on a high, high hill. Its 
turrets were so near the heavens that on cloudy 
days they dusted off the white, powdery edges of 
floating sky-ships. And at night the little stars, 
sailing up and by, had to keep a weather-eye out 
or they bumped into the towers and fell. A white 
road swept majestically past and dashed away into 
the tunneled greenness of a thick forest. The lawn 
went down—oh, quite down—into the road on this 
side, and the wooded ravine on that, and nobody 
knew what on the other. It seemed to ride on and 
on into the country of the sky. 

Guarding the house and the grounds and the 
road and the very sky itself, stood a great iron 
gate with a lock hung on a chain and swung across 
its vest and into a pocket like a man’s watch. 

Sometimes the great gate opened and a little 
wisp of broken humanity slipped in. And the gate 
closed again. This was how Sandy had come—a 
tattered little fellow with a homely face and wist- 
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ful eyes, clanking a heavy brace. Thump—thump 
down the hall. Thump—thump up the stairs. 
Hardly anybody knew that it was, in reality, a 
sword clanking at the side of the mighty warrior, 
Sandy Meed. 

Some mother would have loved Sandy. She 
would have snuggled her nose in his soft pink neck 
and covered his babyish hands with kisses, and told 
him what a fine, straight boy he was growing into, 
and what strong legs he was getting, and how— 
soon now—he would be racing and swimming and 
playing ball and shouting through all the proud and 
happy games of boyhood. If Sandy had had a 
mother she would have told him this. But he 
hadn’t. 

And perhaps it was because he was forced to 
make these things up for himself, and perhaps it 
was because Harbor Home hung nearer the sky 
than the earth, that Sandy came to live in his 
imaginary world. From so lofty a look-out one 
grew friends with the stars and quite at home along 
the Milky Way—all peaceful, cozy bodies like the 
inside of a little, crippled boy. But the earth down 
below with its racing roads, and its trumpeting 
chariots, and its splendid, terrifying cities—ah, 
there was the marvel that set a child’s heart pound- 
ing and his small head swimming! People there 
were who actually walked down the path and 
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through the gate and straight into this wonder of 
a world. 

From the highest point of the many acres sur- 
rounding Harbor Home, a giant oak spread its 
shade. During the playhour, between supper and 
the go-to-bed bell, this was a barkentine poking its 
nose into uncharted seas, exploring the frigid zones, 
or hot on the trail of some lawless frigate. General 
Meed was her relentless commander. All the 
heroes of all the ages sailed with him: Robin Hood. 
Ali Baba, King Arthur, Lafayette, Aladdin. 
Africa lay south by east, and the north pole 
shivered to the north, and the cannibal countries 
were always west. 

As in those primal voyages, disputes frequently 
marred their journeys. Sandy was the recognized 
leader because he could think up such wonderful 
things to lead them into, but sometimes Toto or 
Micky grew ambitious. 

“I’m Columbus,” sang out Toto when the list 
of heroes had grown slim. “And I’m discovering 
America.” 

It was a master-stroke. They had to let him 
have it. 

“Go on and be him,” said Sandy. “I’m Balboa. 
He discovered the Pacific Ocean from a mountain. 
Here’s my mountain and here’s my ocean.” 

“That’s not the ocean; it’s America and I’m dis- 
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covering it,” shrieked Toto, pounding his ineffect- 
ual little crutch into America. 

Sandy advanced threateningly. “Get out of my 
ocean.” 

Mary Agnes, a skinny, dark child, older than the 
others and with mothering proclivities, always took 
the part of whoever was getting the worst of it. 
She perceived now that Columbus was about to. 

“You hush, Sandy Meed. He can get in it if he 
wants.” 

“All right, then he’s dead—drowned.” 

Little Columbus set up a wail and couldn’t be 
quieted until Balboa grew remorseful and sug- 
gested that they wrap him in a flag and bury him 
with military honors. Thus thrust in the limelight, 
Toto was mollified. He was very jealous of his 
grave, however, and demanded that they play “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” whenever the ship passed 
over him. This grew to be a nuisance in time, and 
they would much rather have had him back; but 
nobody can raise the dead, and so they had to avoid 
that part of the ocean. 

But the most wonderful game of all was the 
game of “The Land Where Things Come True.” 
After the sun had set and the distant world grew 
hazy they gathered at the foot of the tree and 
played that each had the thing that he hadn't: 
Sandy and Mary Agnes strong legs, Micky a 
straight back, Abraham good eyes. Toto threw 
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away his crutch. And they opened the great gate 
and stepped forth into a world where every one 
was well and straight. 

From this beginning (most of them were too 
small when they came to remember the outer 
world) must have grown the conviction that every- 
body outside was strong and everybody inside 
crippled. It all depended on which side of the gate 
you were on. One had only to open that gate and 
step out into instant perfection. Some day—some 
wonderful, exulting day—this would come to each 
of them! 

The air grew cool and smelled of fern-beds. The 
first brave stars came out. Some place a bird made 
a hymn from a tree. Blue dusk—and the world 
gone dark. A bell rang, its voice sleepy and sooth- 
ing like tne voice of a kind nurse. Play-hour was 
ended. From the deck of the barkentine and the 
crowded streets of cities and from the hazardous 
west, these sons of the road came back to Harbor 
Home—a little row of gray-clad children, thump- 
ing and stumbling, and picking themselves up and 
plodding on. 

Arabella Prim waited on the steps for them, her 
plump form all but obliterating the light from the 
doorway. “Have a care there, Toto. Mary Agnes, 
help him up the step. Abraham, catch onto the 
banister. Throw away that dirty old stick, Micky. 
If anybody’s got any frogs in his pockets stop right 
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now and put them out. Look where you're going, 
Sandy.” 

Into the room with its neat, small beds. Ara- 
bella Prim tucking them up with brusque, putting 
gentleness. Sometimes they dropped into slumber- 
land, as they dropped on their pillows. Sometimes 
they were restless, and the smaller ones fretted and 
couldn’t sleep. When worse came to worse Miss 
Prim let Sandy tell tales. She was not quite easy 
in her mind when she did this. Because in the tales 
Sandy threw away all the crutches; he took the 
heavy braces off little legs and kicked them into 
space with a strong foot. (Feeble cheers accom- 
panied this ceremony.) And he carried the lot of 
them stalking and strutting over highways and 
through cities, while all the world paused to marvel 
at such agility. 

Arabella Prim did not know if it were right to 
encourage this rampant game. It might set up 
false hopes. But, as Sandy talked, they went so 
peacefully to sleep. 

All but Sandy himself. What to the others was 
only a bedtime tale, to him was a glowing reality. 
When the house slept he crept from bed and over 
to the window. Cats were having a parade along 
a stone wall, and they made funny meows and sput- 
ters. ‘The wind grumbled and tried to push the 
cats from the wall, but the cats arched their tails 
and pushed back. A cricket flew against the moon, 
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and its cry split into pieces and showered down 
over the hospital grounds. Yonder past the two 
tall cedars, past the stone bench and the lilac-bush, 
stood the great gate opening a way into a magic 
world. Some day he would lift the latch and pass 
out—on his way to the cities. 

If there is no plan to destiny, if things do not 
move in circles, then how did it happen that Janet 
Carver came down the curving road one day and 
saw, for the first time, Harbor Home high on a hill, 
its eyebrows in the stars, its humble feet in the dust 
of the road? A bell rang, and from every corner 
of the grounds small, limping figures rose and be- 
gan a labored journey to the house. 

Janet caught her breath sharply, and one hand 
crushed over her mouth. It came to her in a flash 
what this house was—a home that some far-seeing 
fraternal order had established for orphaned 
crippled children. 

“No mothers!” 

The little figures mounting slowly, pausing to 
rest on crutches. She spoke to the chauffeur. 
“Stop.” And she sat until darkness had swallowed 
the house, and the sound of the bell had gone from 
the trees, and rang only through her empty heart. 

The next day she came back and watched them 
again. 

The third day Janet offered her services free to 
a plain woman with a harried expression and a 
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body much too plump for the nimbleness required 
of it. Arabella Prim accepted Janet as a gift from 
the gods. 

“TI want,” explained Janet, “to do the little things 
that a mother would do—to unravel what troubles 
them and help them grow inside.” She paused be- 
fore adding—and Miss Prim knew that with five 
words opened and closed the subject forever—‘I 
lost my little boy.” 

Arabella Prim stooped suddenly to pick up 
something off the floor. When she came up she 
said briskly, “Now, Mrs. Carver, here’s our sched- 
ule for the day. We aren’t very strict. I think 
you'll find us more like a real home than you sus- 
pected.” She started to speak of the children in- 
dividually, of Sandy and his peculiarly elastic 
mind—decided to let Janet Carver form her own 
impressions. Later, she remembered this. Had it 
been her fault from the start? What she didn’t 
know was that Janet had as much to do with it as 
Sandy. When a person starts out on a pilgrim- 
age he helps to create the thing he searches for. 

All she said now was, “‘You’ll know how to fit 
in better than if I tried to tell you. I’m on the 
jump from morning till night, and yet there’s so 
much I never get around to. Keep an eye open 
and you'll find it. Pretty soon,” she shook a 
warning finger at Janet, “pretty soon you'll be as 
busy as I am, my dear.” 
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It was because Sandy was the homeliest child 
in the orphanage and the frailest-looking that 
Janet took him to her heart first. He had a stub 
nose and freckles and really funny hair, and—that 
twisted little body. He had also a quaint charm, 
and a gallantness that was like a touch of royalty, 
and eyes that saw—Janet could have sworn this 
—things that ordinary eyes did not see. 

That very first day Miss Prim was delivering 
a cheering and tactful lecture, the one she stressed 
most. Janet was listening, watching their faces, 
watching Sandy’s face mostly and how his thoughts 
took wing and sped on ahead of what Miss Prim 
was only fixing to say. She spoke of the many, 
many places in life open to handicapped people, for 
the first principle of Harbor Home was to teach 
them self-support. They must apply themselves 
diligently, she said, and later when they left the 
Home they would be fitted to care for themselves. 

Sandy raised his great, round eyes. “But we 
won't be crippled outside the gate.” 

Janet and Arabella Prim looked at each other. 
The eyes of each begged the other to deny this. 
Neitner could. It had to stand. 

“Tt’s things like this that wear a body’s heart 
out, Mrs. Carver,” said Miss Prim later. “I’ve 
heard him say it before. Just vou find out what 
he means and set him right. He’s peculiar—it wor- 
ries me every day. You may be able to see further 
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than I do. I can feed their bodies and keep them 
scrubbed and follow Dr. Marriner’s directions 
down to the last letter; but the places where the 
child’s mind wanders’ — she looked helplessly into 
Janet’s face—“I can’t go, somehow.” 

Janet could go there. She had spent seven 
happy years walking hand in hand with childhood. 
She had sat on wishing-carpets and dug for buried 
treasure and swept the cobwebs down from the sky. 
She knew how to slip into their make-believe world 
without jarring them out of it. Because of this 
she found out about “The Land Where Things 
Come True,” and the game they played under the 
tree when the kind shadows helped to hide their de- 
formities from one another. 

“Watch me pick up this stone with my left arm.” 
“T can see England and Iceland and Mars and 
ev ything.” “Tl race you to the fence.” ‘“Let’s 
have an Indian war-dance!” 

And in the darkness who knows but what these 
things came to them? Watching from the porch, 
Janet peered suddenly forward. Was it the low 
swaying branches or were they strong and healthy 
children leaping about?) Why—they were! She 
jumped to her feet—then she laughed at herself. 
“How can I be so childish!” 

The go-to-bed bell rang. They were filing up 
the path now, a pathetic, little, limping company. 
Each child held his hand out as if he carried some- 
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thing. Janet spoke to Mary Agnes. “Why do 
you hold your hands like that?” 

“We're carrying lanterns.” 

When the nursery lights had nodded and dozed, 
and Miss Prim had sighed a period to the day and 
departed to uncertain rest along a little hall, and 
the nurses had gone starchily to their beds, Janet 
slipped in beside Sandy. She knew he would not 
be asleep. They whispered together in the dark. 
‘Tell me about the lanterns, Sandy.” 

“Well, you see, Mary Agnes is afraid of spiders, 
and Abraham can’t see good, and Toto hangs his 
crutch in the roots of things, and Micky and me 
stumbles, and so”—his dear, husky voice—‘‘and so 
we carry our lanterns and we know then we'll get 
along all right. And we do!” 

After that when they came up through the twi- 
light, Janet too saw those lanterns glow! She 
thought, “God puts something into the heart of a 
twisted body—a special gift not granted to others.” 

Might not some door of existence, closed to the 
perception of ordinary mortals, be opened through 
these, if only one could gain their vision? Miss 
Prim had said, ““You find out what he means and 
set him right.” Janet had the feeling that he could 
set them right if they could climb up to him. In- 
stead of “setting him right” she found herself grop- 
ing blindly after him. 

She had been talking to them about the pictures 
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on the wall one day: a ship, a lovable dog, a battle, 
George Washington. 

Sandy spoke up. “I like this picture best.” He 
pointed to a framed motto. 

‘But that’s no picture,” said Janet. “It’s a verse 
from the Bible. A very beautiful one. “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne.’ ” 

His eyes grew puzzled, but when he looked back 
at the verse his face cleared. He said again, “I 
like this one best.” 

Miss Prim would have grown excited in her 
denials. But Janet said quickly, “Tell us what you 
seem 

His eyes took on that far-away look as he told 
them. He had a child’s idea of a great white 
throne, himself climbing up on it. It didn’t seem 
a high, cold place. It was warm and cozy up there. 
And Somebody put an arm about him and drew 
him close, and he felt at home and very happy. 
He could see all his little friends limping up to 
the throne, leaving their crutches at the foot, 
mounting into its snug comfort. 

The children listened like small, immovable 
statues. But Janet was trembling. To destroy 
his belief, to extinguish the spark that could burn 
from such marred and broken clay, would be like 
striking at the source of all faith. After that she 
often had him describe his picture, and the other 
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children came to call it a picture too, and to 
‘see™at. 

Miss Prim was against what she thought so much 
contortion of the truth. “But we must be practical, 
Mrs. Carver. Where will all this fairy business end 
if we don’t put a stop to it?” 

Janet did not tell her where she thought it might 
end. She had studied them for weeks now and she 
knew that for hours at a time Sandy had the whole 
asylum where they hardly realized they limped! 
He was not denying their afflictions; he simply 
didn’t see them. Janet said tentatively, “I don’t 
see how it can do any harm, and it may actually 
help them. Sandy has discarded his brace.” 

Miss Prim eyed her sharply. She was not antag- 
onistic, she was uncomprehending—trying to grope 
her way up to Janet as Janet was trying to grope 
hers up to the children. 

“Don’t you give Dr. Marriner credit for any- 
thing?” 

“Oh, a great deal! Perhaps I’m too close to 
them, and I’m so apt to be all wrong. But—there 
is something wonderful in a child’s faith. ‘Except 
ye become as little children * Isn’t that proof 
that their simple faith is the strongest force in the 
world?” 

Miss Prim could find no answer here, and went 
back to her old argument. “But the object of the 
Home is to teach them to take care of themselves. 
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If we lead them along with false hopes we defeat 
our ends because, in spite of all we can do, most of 
them are hopelessly crippled.” 

“They've got to where they hardly consider 
themselves so.” 

“That’s Sandy’s work.” 

“He believes,” said Janet softly, “that all he has 
to do is step out of the gate and his affliction will 
fall from him.” 

Miss Prim shook her head. “JI don’t know what 
to do with him.” 


Janet chose her words carefully, as if finding her 
way through a new country. “I believe he might 
do it. Not the others, but Sandy. His belief is 
strong enough. The faith of the others depends 
on him. I’ve seen them in the garden at night when 
no one was about.” A little, still interval of silence. 
Then Janet told her. “They aren’t crippled!” 

Arabella Prim saw at last what she had on her 
hands. That night she too watched. Through the 
veil of falling dusk they could see the small, dim 
forms and hear them singing. Suddenly Janet 
caught her arm. “There—you see!” 

Miss Prim leaned forward for a tense minute. 
Then her plump body relaxed. She turned away 
with very evident relief. 

“TI see them limping on their crutches.” 
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And Janet saw it now; where a moment before 
they had been skipping and dancing. 

The whole question should have dropped there. 
But it didn’t. That it remained a question in her 
mind irritated and disconcerted Miss Prim. She 
called to Dr. Marriner as he was leaving the next 
day. “I wish you’d speak with Mrs. Carver.” 

“Is*she ill?” 

“No, but she’s taking the children too seriously. 
She came here with her mind in a peculiar attitude 
—~searching for a sort of revelation that might help 
her bear her tragedy. Her husband was killed in 
France through some one’s careless error, and her 
little boy last year—I don’t remember exactly what 
it was and I wouldn’t ask her, of course, but it was 
an odd accident. She thinks too much about it— 
the why of it, and—well, she’s brought up some- 
thing I can’t dismiss and I can’t cope with.” 

The old doctor was accustomed to having hard 
things put on him. He found Janet on a bench, 
and he sat down beside her and took off his hat 
and let the cool air blow through his thinning locks. 
He thought with inward longing that it would be 
nice to sit here in this quiet place with a pretty 
woman, and no problems to thrash out. But he 
had chosen the way of problems. 

Janet brought up the subject herself. He was 
that easy to talk to. She told him about the lan- 
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terns and the “picture” and how at night Sandy 
slipped out of bed and over to the window, and 
stood gazing longingly into the freedom that lay 
beyond the gate. ‘He goes around with that little 
beaming, hopeful expression, waiting for someone 
to strike down his iron bars—sure they are going 
to. He’s lived so long in an imaginary world that 
it has come to be more real to him than the actuali- 
ties of life. His crippled legs are less than the 
strong ones he runs on every day.” She turned to 
him. “Is it all a child’s foolish dream? Can the 
spirit do nothing for the flesh? Is this stick in the 
path stronger than thought—or hope?” 

He answered evasively. “You can put anything 
first, make it the dominant note in your life—high 
aspiration, sham, deceit, anything.” 

She threw her head up in a gesture of controlled 
anguish. “But what is the meaning of it all? Is 
life without direction—does anything rise from 
dust? I can lose if it is part of an appointed order, 
even though I can not understand. But if careless- 
ness and accident are the highest powers’’—she faced 
him, her eyes a little too bright—‘‘is it not possible, 
through some divine lifting up of the spirit, to get 
the better of these blunders of destiny?” 

“A physician must believe so. He knows just 
how far science can go. He knows that beyond that 
there rises a stone wall—but the spirit can fly 
over.” 
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She sat considering this. It occurred to him that 
he was not doing what Arabella Prim had taken 
for granted he would. But Janet Carver’s eyes had 
lost that unnatural brightness. He sent a guilty look 
toward Miss Prim’s window, and spoke further. 

“Keep to your ideals, my dear. Never lower 
your banner. Somewhere you'll come out on the 
mountain-top. If it were not for a few like you— 
and Sandy—the old world would spin backward. 
Read history: some man saw a vision that no one 
else could see. And with this bubble he shoved the 
whole stumbling, unbelieving world and its load of 
materialism a step further. Kings and armies 
couldn’t have done it. I think that answers your 
question about the stick.” 

Janet said, “I’ve been trying to work out some- 
thing inside me that eludes shape. Right now I 
don’t know where I am—but this helps. I believe 
that certain things open our eyes to a new level of 
existence. Loss is one of them. And it has come 
to me that whatever I’m looking for, I shall find 
among people who have lost something, as these 
have. That’s why I can see them dance at night 
when no one else can.” 

He was a little uneasy. “I wouldn’t dwell on it 
too much, Mrs. Carver. Remember that the same 
thing reaches nearer the truth; that any ray of light, 
any revelation, must lie in that direction.” 

“Yl remember.” She placed a softly pleading 
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hand on his arm. “Talk with me now and then. 
It’s steadying.” 

He shook his head as he rode away. He had 
spoken with such assurance. But alone, “I wish I 
knew,” he said. 


Miss Prim’s prediction that Sandy “would for- 
get about it” proved wrong. So many of Miss 
Prim’s predictions did. “What are you thinking 
of, Sandy?” Janet asked him as he sat with his eyes 
on the road. 

He said, “Here it’s hard to climb up to the house 
from the tree. But yonder”’—he turned to watch 
the motor-cars along the road, and how they swung 
and dipped and rose, and dropped from sight— 
“yonder, just like that you can flip over the hills.”’ 

“But perhaps,” suggested Janet gently, “if we 
got there we should find that hill hard to climb.” 

He shook his head confidently. ‘“Haven’t you 
noticed how everything out there flies? Once you 
set foot on that road, there’s nothing you couldn’t 
do. You'll see when I get out!” 

“When I get out!’ The steady conviction of his 
voice! Where had he gotten it? Who was his 
father, who his mother? What knights of romance, 
what flashing lances marched behind him and made 
him what he was?) When he spoke there seemed to 
rise from the dead dust of the past a shadowy line 
of ancestors, handing down to him—a little crip- 
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pled boy and quite alone—the bright fire of con- 
quest—the spirit of victory. 

By now the entire working staff of Harbor 
Home was wrought up about Sandy. It was plain 
to the least observant that he was getting his house 
ready. They did everything they could think of 
to get his mind off it; invented new games, bought 
new books, went on new excursions into the un- 
trodden recesses of the deep ravine. The thing they 
didn’t dare do was—go out the gate. 

Sandy found the same healthy, childish delight in 
all this that the other children did. But alone his 
eyes went back to the road, and the gate which 
would open for him soon. 

“There never was such a state of affairs,” wailed 
Arabella Prim. 

The nurses cried over him. The crabbed old cook 
made gingerbread men and animal cookies and 
other delicacies unheard of in homes for orphans. 
Janet mothered him, and brooded over him, but 
when he spoke of his coming transformation she 
could not contradict him. But it was breaking her 
heart. 


Summer passed, and Autumn touched the trees 
with a beckoning hand. A soft, south wind blew 
down, stirring life into a drooping forest. “This 
is over,” it said. ‘Come along.” And the leaves 
danced and left their branches—and were gone. 
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Sandy grew quieter. He played less. In his body 
he was better—miraculously better—but his face 
held an ethereal, listening look, as if the south wind 
had spoken to him, too, and beckoned on. 

And after all it was Miss Prim—not Janet—who 
could bear it no longer and called them together for 
consultation. They came—Dr. Marriner, a younger 
physician, the nurses, Old Thunder and Lightning. 
He managed the finances, which meant that he had 
the last word always. He reminded them of this 
by continually rattling the change in his pockets. 
(Every institution has at least one of him.) 

Miss Prim told them how Sandy was all but 
disrupting the Home and bringing anxiety and 
gray hairs to hard-working heads because of his 
persistent belief in what lay beyond the gate. The 
nurses expressed themselves. The younger physi- 
cian made sage, analytical statements that smacked 
of note-books. He spoke of “my cases” with an 
air of experience. Old Thunder and Lightning 
thought well of this and nodded his three chins. 
Dr. Marriner sat silent, apparently deep in 
thought. Without a soul knowing it, his eyes fixed 
Janet’s courage to where it could not have gone 
alone. 

She stood by the window, her hands clasped 
before her. And presently when they had thrashed 
things out, and gotten nowhere, she turned and 
looked hopefully from face to face. “Has it ever 
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occurred to any of you,” she asked quietly, “‘to let 
him try his experiment?” 

Miss Prim put her plump foot down flat. ““He’s 
not strong enough for a shock. When it failed it 
would kill him.” 

“But would it fail?’ 

They stared in dismay at her. Old Thunder and 
Lightning rattled his change. ‘This is extraordi- 
nary, Mrs. Carver.” 

“The situation is extraordinary. Oh, I know it 
sounds like a fairy-tale. People acquire the habit 
ot being ordinary—of never looking past a certain 
point of credulity. Yet there must be things 
beyond our feeble limitations. Death and birth are. 
We have no power over these, but they persist 
among us. If faith can not lift us above ourselves, 
what can? I tell you,” her voice was low, but 
it rang and rang, “I’ve seen them dancing like well 
children!” 

Again they stared at her, this time a littlé 
amused. Old Thunder and Lightning spoke coax- 
ingly. 

“You mean you thought you did. Miss Prim 
watched. What did she see?” (Then some one had 
told him about that!) 

“I saw them limping on their crutches!’ Ara- 
bella Prim flung it at him like an admission of 
shortcoming. “Janet Carver saw what she looked 
for. I saw what I looked for.” 
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He was unmoved. “Mrs. Carver was not close 
enough to judge. You weren’t, were you, Mrs. 
Carver? You didn’t go very near now, did you?” 

“No, indeed! If for one hour of the day they 
can strike off their shackles, oh, do you suppose I’d 
risk cheating them of it—of the merest chance of 
it—to satisfy my own mind?” 

“But, my dear lady, here you are asking us to 
accept the supernatural. Surely you can see the 
absurdity of all this yourself!’ His manner said, 
“Get rid of her and you’re rid of the problem.” 

The light from the window fell about Janet— 
on her hair—on the white sanctity of her brow. 
Her eyes looked straight into his, and her words 
held a quiet force. “If there is anything higher 
that the soul can lift itself up to—this is it! His 
faith can make his body whole. You have no right 
to keep him prisoner here!” 

The silence was broken by Old Thunder and 
Lightning, who blew his nose sharply. Miss Prim 
had called them together, and now she rose and dis- 
missed them with a grand wave of her hand. On 
the scarred battle-ground of her soul, she swung 
heavily one way and heavily the other. 

“She’s right! And unless somebody keeps me 
from it”—with a defiant look around—“I’m going 
to let him open the gate to-morrow.” 

Janet turned to her with misty, eloquent eyes, 
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and she said, “If it’s true—if it should happen as 
he expects, I'll take him home with me, of course. 
And all his life, so far as I’m able, I'll bring him 
up in his own faith.” 

Janet was to tell him. She chose the night be- 
cause she could not bear to see his face when he 
heard. 

“Sandy, to-morrow you are going out the big 
gate.” 


What light came in his eyes, what terrific joy 
pounded and raced across his homely little features, 
she would never know. 

He spoke almost at once. “And Toto?” 

“No, just you.” 

“Can't Mary Agnes and Micky come, too?” 

“Not this time, dear.” 

His first thought had been for them. But soon 
the thrill of coming freedom, rushing down like a 
mighty wind, swept him away. “Out the gate and 
down the road! Skipping—hopping—jumping! 
Fine old legs to go on! Won’t I? I'll be well and 
strong, won’t I?” 

“God help me,” she prayed. Aloud, “Well and 
strong!” 

He lay shivering with excitement, his thoughts 
racing, planning what he should do and see and 
hear. But after a time he grew quieter, and then 
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silent. He slipped closer to Janet as if his timid 
child’s heart clung, just at the last, to the dear 
familiar things he knew. 

Janet’s arm held him close. Janet’s tears were 
hot on the pillow. 

They gathered on the steps to see him off; Miss 
Prim trying to appear calm and looking more 
flustered than ever; the nurses tearful and silent; 
Dr. Marriner inscrutable as always; hovering in 
the background a disapproving, mumbling cook 
whose long hours of toil had been brightened by a 
quaint little tike and his insuperable, gay stories. 
Old Thunder and Lightning had washed his hands 
of them the day before. 

Sandy himself was quite tranquil. His freckles 
were scrubbed with conscientious zeal and his hair 
had been drenched and plastered. He had a Boy 
Scout cap, long hoarded against the day. He was 
so serene and his preparations so pathetic that 
Arabella Prim’s heart misgave her once more, and 
she stood wretched and irresolute—afraid to give 
him his chance, afraid to deny him that chance. 

Dr. Marriner settled things. He put a hand on 
Sandy’s frail shoulder and he spoke with brisk and 
cheering vigor. “Well, young man, here you go! 
Good luck—and God bless you!’ The last an echo 
of inner supplication that rose, without the doctor’s 
knowledge, into audibility. 

Sandy started down the winding walk. He was 
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a long time covering the distance. The little group 
on the steps watched in an agony of suspense and 
dread. Surely something would stop him before 
he reached the gate—some hand that had directed 
him until now—that had moved in spite of all 
they could do. He had reached the gate. His 
hands fumbled with the chain and it dropped, rat- 
tling against the iron. The great gate swung wide. 


Janet had waited in her car by the side of the 
road. Even to herself she would not admit the 
possibility of failure. Sandy’s room was ready for 
him, arranged with the toys and articles of a strong 
and healthy child. She had announced to the ser- 
vants, “A little boy from the Home who has been 
cured is coming to live here.” 

Sitting in the luxury of her car, waiting, she found 
the moment all but unbearable. Shortly now, and 
she stood face to face with the test of the invinci- 
bility of all that she had fought her way up to. She 
clasped her hands—they were icy—in her lap with 
forced restraint. Ah, it was a mistake to bring 
your life forward to one stark, telling climax! How 
much easier to have been contented with accepted 
levels! Unable to endure the tension, she stepped 
from the car and stood, motionless and a little 
white, in the clear Autumn sunshine. 

Then, before her eyes, the gate swung slowly 
open. 
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He stood just inside; he stood and stared, and 
did not move. Janet had never seen him look so 
small—so crippled. It came to her that he might 
turn back; that he too had flung all he had of faith 
and the blind courage of childhood into one high, 
revealing moment. Would he have the strength to 
meet it? If he wavered he was lost. 

Janet forgot herself and her own problems—for- 
got everything except that she must save him, and 
started toward him, running—calling “Sandy!” 

He caught the ring in her voice, saw her face 
transfigured by a shielding, protecting love—but to 
Sandy it could mean only the evaltation of victory! 
His small face lighted in answer to it, grew tran- 
scendent with joy. His arms went up. It was a 
gesture of release, of wings about to be spread— 
the lifting up of the clay of the earth. 

Janet stopped in the path. She saw that the 
miracle had happened, that Sandy was running 
toward her. The spirit dwelling in the soul of a 
little waif, kindled and nurtured, had carried him 
to victory! And as Janet’s arms closed about him 
the cycle of her life rounded into the perfect design 
of an Eternal scheme. 
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